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KENTUCKY DIFFICULTIES 

AN it be that the fire insurance com- 
panies are about to be forced to 
repeat the Missouri programme in Ken- 
tucky? The State Board in Kentucky 
has been demanding rate reductions and 
the application of certain methods to the 
rating of dwellings, etc., to such an ex- 
tent and in such a manner that fire insur- 
ance company managers are at a loss to 
know where they stand, and what can be 
done in that State. After the companies 
had gone to great expense to meet the 
requirements of the State Board in the 
rating of dwellings, the Board, upon find- 
ing that the prescribed method produced, 
in many instances, higher rates than 
were previously charged, refused to 
abide by the result of such rating, and 
demanded changes amounting to an 
average reduction of perhaps forty per 
cent. The business in Kentucky has 
been unprofitable, on the average, for 
many-years past, and it is absurd for the 
State Board’ to think that the companies 
will submit indefinitely to the imposition 
of rates which will cause them to lose 
more money in that State. The com- 
panies generally, cannot expect to make 
a profit with a loss ratio exceeding fifty- 
five per cent; but the loss ratios of the 
stock companies in Kentucky during the 
last six years have been as follows: 
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1907, 56.5 per cent; 1908, 68.3 per cent; 
1909, 54.9 per cent; 1910, 46 per cent; 
IQII, 73.4 per cent and 1912, 62 per 
cent. It is evident, from these figures 
that, after caring for the commissions 
and operating expenses, as well as the 
gradually increasing reserve required, the 
companies have lost money in Kentucky 
in the last six years, and have lost heavily 
in the last two years in particular. It 
is obvious, therefore, that they cannot af- 
ford to accept business even at the rates 
which have obtained in the last two years, 
and still less at the reduced rates de- 
manded by the State Board. Should the 
present conditions continue, therefore, 
it is probable that the companies will 
soon deem it necessary to either confine 
themselves to the writing of such classes 
of risks in Kentucky as seem to hold out 
a hope of profit, abandoning the writing 
of other classes, or to suspend operations 
entirely in that State. Either line of ac- 
tion will work a hardship to the citizens 
of Kentucky and to the fire insurance 
agents in that State, although saving 
money for the companies. 


STATE RATE-MAKING 

HE question of State rate-making in 

fire insurance is one which has 

been very much agitated in recent years, 
and one upon which, apparently, a great 
variety of opinions exists. Several dif- 
ferent schemes have been tried in various 
parts of the country in the search for an 
equitable solution of the question of the 
State regulation of fire premium rates. 
Some of these plans have been practic- 
ally confiscatory in their nature; they 
have compelled the companies to write 
business upon unprofitable bases, so that 
the companies, in order to maintain their 
continued solvency, must make up for 


the too low rates in such territory by . 
charging sufficiently high rates else-. 


where. This necessity, forced upon the 
companies, is viewed with disapproval 
by the officials and citizens of other 
States where, according to the theory, 
unnecessarily high rates must be paid to 
make up for the enforced low rates in 
particular States. In a recent discus- 
sion of this general question, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Emmet of New 
York took occasion to disclaim leaning 
toward such compulsory State-made 


rates, believing that the plan now in. 
-vogue in New York State accomplishes 
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all the regulation which is required. 
That plan, it will be remembered, per- 
mits the companies to co-operate in the 
making of rates, but forbids discrimina- 
tion between the rates upon risks in the 
same class, and provides for appeal to 
the Superintendent of Insurance in cases 
in which discrimination is alleged; also 
for the correction of any such discrimina- 
tion if found to exist. Mr. Emmet 
takes a most reasonable and logical view 
of the whole situation, recognizing the 
peculiar nature of the fire insurance 
business, and the special hazards to the 
capital employed in it, and states that 
the conduct of a fire insurance business 
should not be a function of the State. 
He believes that the present method of 
regulation is amply sufficient, but has put 
forward an idea, to which, nevertheless, 
he does not attach the stamp of his ap- 
proval, as to a still further and closer 
regulation in the interest of the mainten- 
ance of the solvency of the companies, 
in case such further regulation should 
ever be deemed essential. This scheme, 
as outlined, would provide for the mak- 
ing of rates by the State, not for the 
purpose of enforcing the charging of 
such rates to the insured, but merely as 
a standard measure by which the amount 
of minimum reserves to be set aside by 
the companies should be ascertained. In 
view of the fact that the reasonable reg- 
ulative law of New York has been found 
so satisfactory, in a State in which prac- 
tically one-fifth of the entire fire insur- 
ance business of the country is trans- 
acted, would it not be wise for those in 
other States who are actively interested 
in finding a proper solution of the rat- 
ing problem to follow the example set by 
the Empire State in this respect? By so 
doing they would be certain of securing 
fairplay for the citizens of their States 
(though no new statutes are needed 
to accomplish this) without imposing 
undue hardships upon either the fire in- 
surance companies or propertyowners. 
Such laws, if generally enacted, would 
do away with much of the friction which 
has arisen in the past, and would give the 
owners of property the assurance that, 
if they felt aggrieved by premium rates 
fixed upon their property, they would al- 
ways possess the right of appeal to State 
authorities empowered to secure the 
proper adjustment-of any discriminatory 
rate. 
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The Record for 1912 Shows Slight Improvement Over 
Preceding Year in Thirty Large Cities 


HIGHEST RATE IN 1907, WHEN IT REACHED 8.8 PER 100,000 
OF POPULATION 


The Slight Decline for 1912, while Encouraging, is Not Held as Conclusive 
of a Material Improvement—Memphis Experienced Highest 
Average Homicide Rate 


By Freperick L. HorrMan 


The homicide record for 1912 shows a slight improvement over the pre- 
ceding year, the rate per 100,000 population for thirty large American 
cities having been reduced from 8.4 during 1911 to 8.1 during 1912. The 
actual decline in the rate during the year was, therefore, equivalent to 
0.38 per 100,000 of population, or 3.6 per cent. As shown by the suicide 
record for American cities for 1912, published in THE SPECTATOR of Octo- 
ber 2, 1913, there was a corresponding decline in the suicide rate, equi- 
valent to 0.8 per 100,000 of population, or 4.1 per cent. The highest 
homicide rate of which there is record occurred in 1907, when it reached 
8.8 per 100,000 of population, and the lowest rates occurred in 1891 and 
1897, when it was only 4.2. The slight decline in the rate during 1912 is 
encouraging, but not conclusive evidence of a material improvement. 
As pointed out in the discussion of homicidal frequency in the United 
States, in THE SPECTATOR for October 3, 1912, the position of the United 
States in respect to the relative frequency of murder is a most unenviable 
one among the civilized nations of the world. 

Table I shows the homicide record of American cities for which the in- 
formation was available for the period 1883-1912: 


TABLE I.—HOMICIDES IN 30 AMERICAN CITIES, 1883-1912. 

















YEAR. No. of Aggregate Homicides. | Rate per 
Cities. Population. 100,000. 
19 6,102,409 298 4.9 
18 6,117,495 372 6.1 
18 6,471,447 345 5.3 
21 7,100,317 357 5.0 
20 7,269,735 373 5.1 
22 7,808,836 363 4.6 
21 8,008,103 372 4.6 
24 8,561,164 434 5.1 
21 8,600,435 365 4.2 
24 9,477,236 440 4.6 
25 9,795,223 478 4.9 
23 9,905,442 444 4.5 
23 911, 482 4.9 
27 11,017,031 520 4.7 
24 10,636,379 451 4.2 
25 11,207,621 594 5.3 
26 11,580,321 587 5.1 
26 11,704,655 642 5.5 
28 12,450,541 591 4.7 
28 12,824,531 627 4.9 
30 13,289,572 705 5.3 
29 13,248,161 728 5.5 
29 13,872,240 923 6.7 
29 13,957,944 |. 1,107 7.9 
30 14,728,792 1,294 8.8 
30 15,112,384 1,229 8.1 
30 15,495,977 1,156 7.5 
30 15,879,566 1,312 8.3 
30 16,263,155 1,371 8.4 
30 16,645,668 1,344 8.1 

75,517,177 3,719 4.9 
111,032,985 5,416 4.9 
SPUN 6 66sec > sews caeer 148,493,459 11,169 7.5 

















Considered by decennial periods, it is shown that for the first ten 
years the average rate remained stationary at. 4.9 per 100,000 population, 
against an average of 7.5 for the decade ending with 1912. In part the 
increase in rate is probably more apparent than real, on account of the 
efforts of registration offices, including the division of vital statistics of 
the census, to bring about a more correct and complete classification of 
all deaths from violence. 

Table II shows the comparative homicide rates in thirty American cities 
for the decade ending with 1911, and separately for 1912; 
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TABLE II.—COMPARATIVE ee. RATES, 30 AMERICAN CITIES, 
1912. 





























1902-1911. 1912. 
: Rate 
ncrease 
Cit1Es. Rate per Rate per or 
Homi- 100,000 Homi- 100,000 | Decrease. 
cides. of Popu-| cides. of Popu- 
lation. lation. 
Memphis, Tenn............... 638 52.7 88 64.3 +11.6 
Charleston, S. C.............. 164 28.4 24 40.4 +12.0 
Savannah, Ga................ 156 25.5 17 25.3 —0.2 
New Orleans, La.............. 742 23.1 96 27.5 +4.4 
DS Fee errr tre 260 19.7 67 39.9 +20.2 
Nashville, Tenn............... 170 17.0 40 34.4 +17.4 
Louisville, OC SRESP Ee OS Heagn eka geen 348 16.0 34 14.9 —1.1 
Oe. BN ADs bo o-0 cvs srs ves 834 12.9 98 13.8 +0.9 
San Francisco, Cal............ 357 11.3 52 12.0 +0.7 
Cincinnati, Ohio .............. 359 10.2 42 11.3 +1.1 
8 eS | eee 1,770 8.8 219 9.6 +0.8 
Seattle, Wash................. 139 7.6 29 10.8 +3.2 
Washington, D.C............. 233 7.5 23 6.7 —0.8 
Spokane, Wash............... 56 7.4 7 5.9 —1.5 
Cleveland, O........esseeeees 280 5.6 34 5.7 +0.1 
NewYork City (Man. and Bronx) 1,364 5.4 198 6.8 +1.4 
Providence, R. 108 5.2 6 2.6 —2.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... a 256 5.1 31 5.6 +0.5 
EI err 51 4.8 6 4.9 +0.1 
Boston, Mass................- 293 4.7 30 4.3 —0.4 
New York City (Bklyn Borough) 620 4.3 76 4.4 +0.1 
ME Fs 9. 5 5:55 0.00 0 > 6000 39 4.3 0 ine —4.3 
Baltimore, Md................ 220 4.1 22 3.9 —0.2 
Philadelphia, Pa.............. 567 3.9 23 1.4 —2.5 
Hartford, Conn............... 26 3.5 5 4.9 +1.4 
Buffalo, N. Y..............0005 131 3.3 21 4.7 +1.4 
Minneapolis, Minn............ 80 2.9 14 4.4 +1.5 
Rochester, N. Y.............- 56 2.9 9 3.9 +1.0 
ee SS ee eee er 72 2.4 17 4.6 +2.2 
Milwaukee, Wis............... 63 Le 16 4.0 +2.1 
PRN C5 5 hcl ore 6 be 5 8 ue oe 10,452 7.2 1,344 8.1 +0.9 











According to this table the city of Memphis experienced not only the 
highest average homicide rate for the decade ending with 1911, but also 
for the year 1912. The largest number of deaths from homicide during 
the decade occurred in the city of Chicago, and the smallest number in 
the city of Hartford, Conn. The rates for 1912 varied from a maximum of 
64.3 per 100,000 of population for Memphis, to no homicide for the city 
of Reading, Pa., and a rate of only 1.4 for the city of Philadelphia. The 
wide variations in the rates are extremely suggestive. It may be stated 
in this connection that these rates are all based on official returns, fur- 
nished either by the registration officials of the respective localities or 
the division of vital statistics of the census. The census office has, for 
a number of years, made special efforts to verify deaths from violence, 
and where the census returns of homicides are higher than those pub- 
lished officially for any given locality, it may safely be assumed that the 
returns of the census office are the more trustworthy of the two. In the 


-case of the city of Memphis a controversy has arisen with refer- 


ence to the unenviable homicide record of that city, but the experience 
of 1912 again confirms the accuracy of previous investigations that the 
Memphis homicide rate is unquestionably the highest for any locality 
in the United States. It is argued, and, of course, with some force, that 
the rate is unduly increased by the murder of persons who reside within 
a reasonable distance of Memphis, in most if not all of which territory 
total prohibition prevails. Memphis is, therefore, the resort of a con- 
siderable lawless element, among which quarrels are of a common occur- 
rence and which often terminate with fatal results. This conclusion ap- 
plies particularly to the negro element, but according to law the murder 
of a negro has the same significance as the murder of a white man. 

Table III shows the comparative homicide record of Eastern, Central, 
Southern and Western cities: 


TABLE III.—COMPARATIVE MORTALITY FROM HOMICIDE BY GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION, 1902-1912 




















1902-1911. 1912. 
Increase 
CITIES. or 
No. of | Homi- |Rate per} No. of | Homi- |Rate Decrease. 
Cities. cides. | 100,000.| Cities. cides. | 100, 

Pere iw cs 11 3,532 4.5 11 416 4.6 +0.1 
Central......... 7 3,437 8.1 7 429 8.9 +0.8 
Southern........ 9 2,931 15.7 9 411 20.2 +4.5 
Western........ 3 552 9.6 3 88 10.8 +1.2 

All cities...... 30 | 10,452 7.2 30 1,344 8.1 +0.9 


























According to this tabulation the homicide rate during 1912 was highest 
in the Southern cities, or 20.2 per 100,000 of population, followed by 
Western cities with a rate of 10.8, by central cities with a rate of 8.9, 
and Hastern cities with a rate of 4.6. Comparing the year 1912 with the 
average for the decade ending with 1911, the homicide rate increased in 
each of the four groups, and at the rate of 0.9 per 100,000 - panes 
for all citles combined. Gone eee at et : tg! apg A 
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In 1911, according to the division of vital statistics of the census, the 
homicide rate of the registration area, which included 63 per cent of the 
total population, was 6.6 per 100,000, against an annual average of 5.9 for 
the period 1906-1910. If the rate of 6.6 per 100,000 of population is ap- 
plied to the total population of the continental United States, estimated 
at 93,927,000, the approximate number of homicides throughout the 
country in 1911 was 6,200. This estimate is very conservative in view of 
the fact that the rural portion of the Southern States is not within the 
registration area, although there are strong reasons for believing that 
homicides are of exceptional frequency in that particular territory, for 
which, at the present time, no trustworthy vital statistics are available. 
As is well known, The Chicago Tribune has for a number of years made 
annual tabulations of the homicides reported in the newspapers through- 
out the country, and this paper returned the total number of murders in 
1912 at 9,330. This number, however, is, in all probability, too high, in 
that many duplications no doubt occur in press dispatches which would 
report the same murder from different but nearby localities. Subject to 
these words of caution the following table is included as an interesting 
contribution to a study of the homicide problem as showing with ap- 
proximate accuracy the assumed or alleged causes of murder in the 
United States for the five years ending with 1912: 


TABLE IV.—CAUSES OF ee IN THE UNITED STATES, 

















908-1912.* 

CAUSES. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. | Total. % 
Dist. 
CRB iil See ssentctes 4,842 | 4,252 | 4,049 | 3,398 | 4,380 | 20,921 48.9 
OS re ae 816 750 984 |} 1,432 | 2,021 | 6,003 14.1 
1 BAAR ee ere 786 689 798 853 963 | 4,089 9.6 
By highwaymen......... 712 897 930 741 367 | 3,647 8.5 
a 0 55s e slo waar ne 673 572 612 882 903 | 3,642 8.5 
Infanticide.............. 451 335 126 183 158 1,253 2.9 
Highwaymen killed 198 108 73 52 70 501 1.2 
Resisting arrest.......... 195 102 106 188 171 762 1.8 
TRU Fo oe voce ee ceee ae 152 218 225 258 118 971 2.3 
EG Arg a6 EN b es CRORE Ke 51 27 46 38 25 187 0.4 
Self-defense............. 35 80 76 159 89 439 1.0 
DN se ia vies ves Fela tre 26 21 53 38 43 181 0.4 
Criminal outrage......... 15 52 15 50 22 154 0.4 
WENN cl iditare «ese aed 8,952 | 8,103 | 8,093t| 8,272 | 9,330t| 42,750 | 100.0 


























* Compiled from The Chicago Tribune, 1908-1912. + The total number reported 
in 1910 were 8,975 and 9152 in 1912. These discrepancies cannot be accounted for. 


According to this table, out of a total of 42,750 homicides, 20,921, or 
48.9 per cent, were caused by quarrels; 9.6 per cent by liquor; 8.5 per cent 
by highwaymen; 8.5 per cent also by jealousy, and 2.9 per cent by in- 
fanticide. The number of unknown causes is rather large, or 14.1 per 
cent; insanity specifically so stated caused only 2.3 per cent of the total 
number of murders; resisting arrest, 1.8 per cent; murder of highwaymen, 
1.2 per cent, and murder in self-defense, 1.0 per cent. It is also interest- 
ing to note that riots caused only 0.4 per cent of the murders, and the 
same proportion was caused by strikes. Admitting that this table is only 
approximately accurate, it is nevertheless instructive and based on so 
large a number of cases and extending over so long a period of years that 
it shows a fair degree of intrinsic trustworthiness which warrants its 
acceptance in the absence of any other information of a similar kind. 
As long as the United States Government, or the several States, fail to 
make inquiry into this all-important question affecting the safety and 
welfare of the people, it is a commendable enterprise on the part of a 
newspaper to undertake annually this difficult and laborious work of re- 
search, 

In my discussion of the homicide problem for 1911, I compared the homi- 
cide record of the United States with the corresponding record of the 
United Kingdom. On the present occasion it has seemed appropriate 
to make a somewhat more varied comparison; and, first of all, attention 
is directed to the table following, exhibiting the homicide record of 
Italy, where it is generally assumed human life is held more cheaply 
than in any other country of the world: 


TABLE V.—HOMICIDES IN ITALY,* 1906-1910. 
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the homicide rate of Italy had prevailed in 1911 in the continental United 
States, the total number of homicides would have been only 3663, against 
6200 estimated to have occurred on the basis of the census homicide rate 
for the registration area for that year. To be precise, the average homi- 
cide rate of the registration area for the five years ending with 1910 was 
5.9 per 100,000 of population, against an average of only 3.9 for Italy; or, 
in other words, to every 100 homicides in the United States there were 
only 66 in Italy. As shown by Table II, the homicide rate of New York 
city (Manhattan and Bronx) for the year 1912 was 6.8 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, and the average rate for the decade ending with 1911 was 5.4. In 
the table following a comparison has been made of the homicide rate of 
the old city of New York and the city of London, for the five-year period 
ending with 1912: 


TABLE VI.—HOMICIDES IN LONDON,* 1908-1912. 























Rates per 
YEARS. Population. Homicides. 100,000 
Population. 
MiG WAG bee Sor hws hala tb aelewle- ieee’ 33,573,200 1,317 3.9 
ee Seta PR an wg dials ara de ok hb we id 33,792,800 1,283 3.8 
ee EB OR Si ole Pee Sein 34,012,400 s 4.5 
PEO te bene haVig ya hoon n 34,232,000 1,375 4.0 
alee bie nk Sie bile a>o kore 6 emo 34,451,600 1,158 3.4 
1906-1910............. Uiwibie Han ato 170,062,000 6,661 3.9 














* Annuario Statistico Italiano, Vol. II., 1912. 

As shown by this table, the average homicide rate of Italy for the 
five years ending with 1910 was only 3.9 per 100,000 of population, against 
aD average rate of 5.9 for the registration area of the United States: If 
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Rates Per 100,000 Pop. 
New York 
YEARS. Population. Homicides. London City (Man. 
and Bronx. 
BS > chad vs Sede ek Cv eee 4,525,847 52 1.15 4. 
Ri tha ueceeeuravedaxes 4,524,346 33 0.73 4.2 9 
Ws wackrceadeecandrde 4,522,832 40 0.88 6.9 
WEDS 6 bis boke nc ives tegees 4,521,301 44 0.97 6.9 
Rob kak wa ta wh eee ene 4,519,754 59 1.31 6.8 
IGGBHIGIS os deci needs. 22,614,080 228 1.01 6.0 

















* Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Marriages in England 
and Wales, 1908, 1909. Annual Summary of Marriages, Births and Deaths, in England 
and Wales and in London, 1910, 1911, 1912. 

For each year of the quinquennial period the New York homicide rate 
was very considerably in excess of the corresponding homicide rate of 
London, so much so that if the average rate of London of 1.01 for the 
quinquennial period had prevailed in the old city of New York there 
would have been only 140 deaths from homicide instead of 827 actual 
deaths due to murder. 

This comparison could be extended to many other foreign cities, but 
two additional illustrations will suffice to give emphasis to the previously 
expressed conclusion that the position of the United States with reference 
to murder is probably the most unenviable in the civilized world. In the 
city of Paris, during 1910, with a population of 2,863,000, there occurred 
103 homicides, equivalent to a rate of 3.6 per 100,000 of population. Dur- 
ing the same year the New York city rate was 6.9, and the rate for Chi- 
cago was 9.2. Among the European cities with an exceptionally low rate 
of homicide is the city of Copenhagen. In 1910, among a population of 
554,400 occurred only one homicide, equivalent to a rate of 0.18 per 100,- 
000 of population. For the five years ending with 1910 the average Copen- 
hagen homicide rate was 0.45. If this rate had prevailed during the same 
period in the old city of New York, there would have been 59 homicides 
instead of 778 actual deaths from murder. 

The subject is of such great importance not only to the public at large, 
but especially to life insurance companies, that all the available facts are 
entitled to serious consideration. The following table, for the kingdom 
of Prussia, is therefore included, exhibiting the homicide record of a 
densely populated and typically industrial country: 


TABLE VII.—HOMICIDES IN PRUSSIA,* 1902-1910. 




















RATES PER 
HOomMICIDES. 100, EXECUTIONS.T 
YEARS. POPULATION. 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. 

Me ecdcowncedeu! 410 170 2.38 0.96 19 3 
Are re eee 472 218 2.70 1.21 9 1 
DNS bin nce etre an 524 185 2.95 1.01 20 1 
Mr eS woke 6 ccs 486 211 2.68 1.13 5 2 
SN Seibecekoashus 491 5 2.66 1.08 13 
hic ale nia sit ae 64 574 214 3.07 e 14 
MS cn os < cep aed 7 7 3.14 1.27 9 1 

Liaw indo ewan 602 274 3.12 1.39 19 
SS ean caeK ieee 570 230 2.92 1.15 
1902-1910.......... 4,726 1,954 2.81 1.13 128 8 




















* Statistical Year Book of Prussia for 1911. + Executions are included in the 
homicides. 

This table shows that the homicide rate for Prussia for the decade 
ending with 1910 was only 2.81 per 100,000 of population for males and 1.13 
for females. The table also exhibits the number of executions, with dis- 
tinction of sex. 

It may be stated in this connection that, as far as the writer is in- 
formed, the death penalty is not enforced in the kingdom of Italy, where 
the average homicide rate for recent years was not particularly excessive. 
Murder in-the first degree is punished in Italy with penal servitude, gen- 
erally limited to from eighteen to twenty-four years; but where there are 
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TABLE VIII—LEGAL EXECUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1907-1911. 
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to a life sentence. In contrast, the death penalty prevails in practically 
all of the American States, although in quite a number the penalty, even 


I have made an effort for some years to 


collect information on the enforcement of the death penalty in American 
States, and the results are given in the accompanying table, which, un- 


In the aggregate there have been 408 executions as far as known in 
the United States during the five years ending with 1911, but it is quite 
probable that the actual number was nearer 500. 

The foregoing data visualize one of the most serious problems of 
They emphasize the increasing disregard for the sanctity 
The available facts are wanting in accuracy and com- 
pleteness, but they are sufficient to disclose what is perhaps the most 
serious defect in the life of the American people at the present time. 

The foregoing data emphasize the prevailing disregard in the United 
States for the sanctity of human life and the apparent inadequacy of cor- 


STATE. No. Years. STATE. No. Years. if imposed, is not enforced. 

Er are ee 5 1910-11 || New Hampshire....... 0 1907-11 
California... son Oe 1907-11 || New Jersey ee 1908-11 fortunately, is not complete. 
Colorado..... 3 1907-—11 || New York...... ..| 650 1907-11 
Connecticut. . ey 8 1907-11 || North Carolina........ 10 1910-11 
nee. COT ee 3 1907-11 || North Dakota........ el 0 1907-11 
District of Columbia.. 4 SUE DS re er 16 1907-11 
NEE 6°) Sos S603 ca seb 41 ke A i, See ae 8 1907-11 
: — Did vb. bin Sout biewe ed : at : nea ay “te mer sc ine oboe ie * os 1 

I  i'5-5.ko beac oes — ut IRS 5655's 9 —11 
BET: «os asacrceeces 1 | 1907-11 || Tennessee............ 1909-11 American life. 
NS SPP eee 0 BOOTH2E2 TF DRM, 6 ieee cc cv eee 58 1906-10 of human life. 
RN icin ¥ 6% 960-6086 4 pe) eS eee 0 1907-11 
SUN sv eseccen tees 10 1910-11 || Vermont............. 1 1907-11 
eres 0 1907-11 || Virginia.............. 37 1908-11 
NS eae ee 2 1907-11 || Washington........... 7 1907-11 
Massachusetts......... 6 1907-11 || West Virginia......... 6 1907-11 
| aa ee 0 1907-10 ||} Wyoming............. 0 1907-11 
NG b's > xsd ed es 6 5 5 1907-11 
Pr yGrrs so se.09 3 xHs 3 1907-11 TR. os vase-b ono crnwe 























Legal execution was abolished in Michigan in 1846, in Minnesota in 1911 and in 
Rhode Island in 1852. For the other States not mentioned the returns were not available. 


particularly aggravating circumstances the punishment may be increased 


PHILADELPHIA LETTER 


Rededication of Congress Hall Stirs 
Deep Reverence Among Americans 





QUAKER CITY AS A CONVENTION PLACE 





Some Comments Made on Atlantic City Conven- 
tion of National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


PHILADELPHIA, November 3.—Saturday, Oc- 
tober 25, in Philadelphia was one of those days 
which touch the deep chords of loyalty and 
make men proud to be Americans. Old Con- 
gress Hall, at Sixth and Chestnut streets, was 
rededicated with most impressive ceremony, the 
chief feature being an address by President 
Woodrow Wilson, which was a patriotic classic. 

This rededication in the presence of the Chief 
Executive, representatives of foreign govern- 
ments and distinguished statesmen, focused the 
renewed attention of the entire country again 
upon the most venerable patriotic shrine of 
Philadelphia—the pride and the peculiar glory 
not alone of the city but of the nation, whose 
liberty was cradled in Independence Square. 

Reconstructed in the internal appointments to 
correspond precisely with the setting of the 
great drama of the establishment of the Re- 
public, the ancient edifice was consecrated anew 
to the ideals of the founders who bequeathed 
so precious an inheritance to our living genera- 
tion. The spirit of the fathers was surely with 
the descendants, who have labored to perpetu- 
ate the memory of their deeds in these simple, 
dignified, impressive ceremonies. 

If nothing else hallowed Congress Hall, it 
would still be a sacred spot, because it was 
there that Washington’s farewell address was 
first read. 

But another solemn event, scarcely second in 
importance to the delivery of the immortal le- 
gacy of wisdom, happened in Congress Hall. It 
was there that the representatives of the nation 
heard the news of the death of Washington. It 
was there that John Marshall paid the nation’s 
tribute to him and coined the most widely- 
known epitaph in all the world: “First.in war, 
first in peace and first in the .tiearts .of his 
countrymen.” 

The very first congress of the new Federal 


408 rectional methods and efforts at criminal reform. The available data, it 
is true, are wanting in absolute accuracy and completeness, but they 
sufficiently disclose a most deplorable condition and the most urgent need 


for a nation-wide public interest in an almost neglected phase of our 





Republe met there. Washington took his sec- 
ond oath of office within the historic walls. 
Adams was inaugurated there as second Presi- 
dent of the nation. 

If the past has any lesson to teach, if patriot- 
ism is to be inspired by reverence to the sacred 
spots in the nation’s history, the new dedication 
of Congress Hall should stir deep emotions 
among all Americans. 


CONVENTIONS 


If one were to attend the public meetings of 
all national conventions held in Philadelphia he 
might, in that way, receive an education ency- 
clopedic in its scope. We are so popular a con- 
vention city that a brief mention of a year’s 
conventions held here would fill this page. 
There is here a peculiar public spirit and hos- 
pitality toward conventions. Everything is sure 
of a hearty welcome, all the way from the rol- 
licking Elks up through the long catalogue of 
scientific, trade, political, humanitarian and 
religious organizations. — 

Powell Evans, who arranged the recent Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Convention, so well re- 
ported by THE SPECTATOR, is one of the many 
creditable features of Mayor Blankenburg’s ad- 
ministration, and he has added another to many 
first things to be credited to Philadelphia. 

Here are a few of the other Philadelphia firsts 
in American history: First brick house, 1682; 
first fire engine for public purposes, 1719; first 
American volunteer fire company, 1737; first fire 
insurance company, ‘‘Hand in Hand,” 1768; 
first life insurance company, Presbyterian Min- 
isters, 1759; first medical school, 1765; first hos- 
pital, 1751; first bank, 1783; first daily paper, 
1784; first Congress, 1789; first supreme court, 
1789; first Federal capital, 1790; first stock ex- 
change, 1790; first law school, 1790; first United 
States Mint, 1792; first water-works, 1799. 

Philadelphia was the birth place of the navy, 
for it was at Philadelphia that John Paul Jones 
first raised the national standard over a ship of 
war. 

PHILADELPHIA CREDIT 

Philadelphia credit stands at the very top of 
the list among American cities, holding that ex- 
alted place for very good reasons. The expres- 
sion that this is the most American city in the 


United States is so trite that many persons fail - 


to grasp its significance. 

- It is the most American city because’ we have 
siehbin most tenacioysly to the spirit of patriot- 
ism. Here wealth is more evenly distributed, 
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national life and character. 


which is surely an old-time American principle. 
Here workers fare the best, for here the net 
results of their labor are greatest. 

Notwithstanding the existing dullness of the 
bond market, Philadelphia has just sold a new 
issue of four per cent bonds at par, direct to the 
public, without the aid of any banking syndi- 
cate. 

Philadelphia was the home of Robert Morris, 
Stephen Girard and Jay Cooke, three men who 
saved the national credit in three crises of this 
Republic. 


SOME COMMENTS ON ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION 


Mr. Hawkins’ address, ‘‘Putting Life into Life 
Insurance,’’ makes many good points but shows 
a rather remarkable lack of familiarity with 
what the life insurance companies and agents 
have done and are now doing. He says: 


Life insurance is a product of an advanced 
civilization. To-day there is no subject of such 
vital importance to the people, and to the fu- 
ture of the State, regarding which there is so 
much popular ignorance. 

It has never been properly put before the 
public in a plain, understandable way, either 
through its representatives or by advertising. 

The larger part of life insurance advertising, 
when any has been done, has either been mere 
publicity—as, for example, ‘‘The Prudential has 
the strength of Gibraltar,” or something of that 
character, a vague, colorless, technical gener- 
ality about some sort of an investment policy 
such as ‘'Twenty-Year Endowment,” or ‘Gold 
Bond,” etc., or else a mass of statements clut- 
tered with figures which no one but an expert 
accountant oF an actuary could hope to under- 
stand. * * 

What do you think would be the result as to 
the increase in the sale of life insurance if the 
right kind of a humanized advertising campaign 
was to be carried on for a few years? 


This reference to Prudential advertising as 
“vague and colorless’ indicates that Mr. 
Hawkins has been so busy in selling Ford cars 
that he has not taken time to look at the adver- 
tising pages of the thirty or more leading maga- 
zines and illustrated weekly publications which 
have for the past five years been carrying into 
the best homes of the nation most readable and 
attractively illustrated advertisements of the 
monthly income policy. 

Most life insurance experts now seem to think 
this plan of a monthly income, by a bank check 
through the-mail on the-first day of every month 


; for life, has more of the tender human senti- 


ment than any business proposition ever pre- 
sented to the American people. President John 
F. Dryden was wise and brave enough to become 
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the champion of this plan. Of the three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for advertising which of- 
ficial reports show the Prudential spent in 1909, 
the year after President Dryden put it on the 
market, it is a safe estimate that two hundred 
thousand dollars went for advertising this 
splendid scheme to insure the insurance against 
waste or loss after the death of the insured. 

Was this advertising effective? It not only 
produced many millions of new insurance for 
the Prudential not otherwise obtainable, but 
created such a demand from the public and the 
agents of other companies that leading compet- 
ing companies soon adopted or adapted the idea. 

No advertising expert could produce a 
stronger document on this monthly income 
idea than Mr. Wood, general agent of the Equit- 
able in Pittsburg, wrote and widely distributed 
more than a year ago. 

Some of the magazine advertisements of the 
Travelers Company on this plan have been most 
appealing to the intelligent reader. 

The addresses of Mr. Horner and Mr. Wood, 
as well as Mr. Hawkins, seem to overlook 
or under-estimate the tremendous educational 
value of the payment of claims by which the 
life companies now distribute over a million 
dollars a day. A recent SPECTATOR table gives 
total payments to policyholders during the past 
twenty years as over three thousand million 
dollars, It seems safe to assume that there 
were more than ten million persons who were 
beneficiaries in this colossal distribution of 
money. Isn’t it an unwarranted assumption 
that the American people do not pretty well 
understand the value of life insurance, and that 
very much could be added to the general under- 
standing and appreciation by a special publicity 
propaganda financed by small assessments on 
the modest incomes of life insurance agents. 

A veteran observer suggests that the future 
success of this business is more in need of a 
higher standard in the selection of agents and 
greater care to keep them, by liberal treatment. 

The soliciting agent is the one indispensable 
factor and should be better paid, better pro- 
tected, and not loaded with any new burdens. 

VETERAN. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Resign Nord-Deutsche—Fred S. James 
& Co., agents for the metropolitan district of 
New York and for the city of Chicago, have 
resigned from the Nord-Deutsche of Hamburg. 
Darby & McDaniel have been appointed suc- 
cessors to Fred S. James & Co. 

E. E. Paschall to Resign.—E. E. Paschall 
is retiring from Willcox, Peck & Hughes of 
New York. 


New Jersey Fire Prevention Day.—It ap- 
pears the New Jersey authorities failed to 
appoint a Fire Prevention Day, and to make 
amends have named next Tuesday, November 
TI, as the day to observe in warnings and sug- 
gestions how to prevent fires. As the cold 
weather is near suggestions about the safety of 
furnaces are in order. 

Superintendent Emmet Made Honorary 
Member.—The members of the Exchange are 
smiling over the shrewdness of Manager Robb 
m attending a meeting of the Insurance 
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Society last week where Superintendent 
Emmet made an excellent speech. Upon its 
conclusion Manager Robb offered some re- 
marks in praise of the Superintendent’s zeal 
and discretion, and wound up by proposing to 
make him an honorary member of the society, 
which was received with uproarious applause 
and agreed to unanimously. Evidently the 
manager understands how to pay a compliment 
gracefully and in a way to please the recipient. 


Lloyds, London.—The flurry over the so- 
called trust deed signed by subscribers of 
London Lloyds, which turns out to be doubtful 
security to American policyholders, is of little 
or no importance. It was signed at the behest 
of the British Board of Trade, but whether 
defective or not, one who is posted on Lloyds 
matters says that he has yet to hear of a single 
loss under Lloyds contracts in which the stipu- 
lated conditions have been complied with 
which has not been met at maturity. There are 
hundreds of such policies in force in this 
country, but it is claimed that no sound evi- 
dence has ever been adduced to convince the 
holders that the contracts are not good. No 
broker will substitute an English Lloyds policy 
for one in a responsible domestic company, but 
the brokers who use them are among the 
shrewdest in the business, 


Coinsurance.—A policyholder has made the 
observation that while the companies offer 
a reward by deducting ten per cent from the 
premium on policies which contain the 100 per 
cent coinsurance clause, the critics denounce 
the companies for their encouragement of in- 
cendiarism by their inducements, which fre- 
quently lead to over-insurance. The experi- 
ence of the companies is that until the co- 
insurance clause was made mandatory they 
suffered far more from under-insurance than 
they have since by the charge of over- 
insurance. 

Admire Courage of Chicago Agents.— 
Some of the New York agents who submitted 
so gracefully to the reduction of their commis- 
sions upon the demand of the Eastern Union 
three years ago are now admiring the courage 
of the Chicago agents in resisting the Western 
Union and Bureau demand for a reduction in 
that city. They wonder what would have hap- 
pened if the New York agents had been as 
brave and as united in opposition to the East- 
ern Union to the extent of casting one vote in 
the Exchange against accepting the reduction 
so imperatively demanded. 

Suffered No Loss.—One office in this city 
which held a large line under a floating policy 
covering rubber goods for the Goodyear, or 
Goodrich Rubber Company, was much dis- 
turbed a week ago when news came of a $500,- 
ooo fire on a rubber risk in Milwaukee. The 
similarity in names was alarming, but a mes- 
sage to the broker was reassuring and there 
was no loss, 

Charged Policy Fee.—A New York broker 
ordered a policy on a country dwelling be- 
longing to his family in West Virginia. It was 
made binding in the city and sent to the West 
Virginia agent to write in order to have credit 
for dealing direct with the agents. When the 
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policy arrived the broker was astounded to 
observe a charge of one dollar as a policy fee 
added to the premium. He was still more as- 
tonished on returning the policy for correction 
to receive a curt letter stating that the charge 
was customary, and that no concession would 
be made not allowed to West Virginia neigh- 
bors. Result: the agent lost the risk and a 
company not represented in West Virginia 
secured a choice risk at the full rate. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Luncheon to Carroll L. De Witt.—Carroll 
L. De Witt, who during the last year has repre- 
sented the committee on publicity and educa- 
tion as a speaker at various meetings through- 
out the West, was given a farewell luncheon 
last week by the insurance newspaper men of 
Chicago. Mr. De Witt is now the managing 
underwriter of the Cleveland National Fire of 
Cleveland. 


Horatio Brain Resigns.—Horatio Brain, 
special agent for the Firemens of Newark in 
Illinois, has tendered his resignation. 


F. J. Burgold Transferred.—F. J. Burgold, 
associate manager of the Frankfort General of 
Frankfort, Germany, in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed resident secretary of the same com- 
pany at Pittsburg. 


Fred S. James & Company Get St. Paul. 
—The marine department of the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine of St, Paul for Chicago has been 
given to Fred S. James & Co., 


Addressed Fire Insurance Club.—William 
H. Gartside, examiner for the National of 
Hartford at the Chicago office, addressed the 
Fire Insurance Club of Chicago at its regular 
meeting on Tuesday, October 28, his subject 
being, “The Work of the Examiner.” Mr. 
Gartside’s address was full of good points, and 
he proved to be a big drawing card. 


G. E. Kline Visits Chicago.—The familiar 
face of George E. Kline, vice-president of the 
Continental of New York, was seen at his old 
desk in Chicago last week for several days. 

Prospective Agency Amalgamations.—The 
proposed reduction in commissions on fire in- 
surance after January 1 will, in all probability, 
result in the amalgamation of a number of the 
smaller agencies in Chicago. Some of these 
agencies have found it uphill work under ex- 
isting conditions to pay fixed overhead charges, 
and therefore amalgamation seems to be their 
only salvation. 


J. E. King Joins The John L. Dudley, Jr. Co. 


John E. King, who has hed some thirty years’ 
experience in the fire insurance business in New 
York city, and who during the past six years 
has been the gencral agent anc underwriting 
manager of the Richmond Insurance Company 
of New York, and who was recently appointed 
to act in a similar capacity for the Arling- 
ton Fire Insurance Coupany of Washington, 
D. C., has been elected vice-president and un- 
derwriting manager of The John L. Dudley, Jr., 
Co. of New York and London. 

Mr. King is widely known in underwriting 
circles a8 an experienced underwriter, and has 
made a conspicuous succ+ss of the Richmond, of 
which he was one of the principal organizers, 
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and whose assets, reserve al.d net surplus have 
r-re than doubled under his management. 

The Arlington Fire of Washington, D. C., which 
has been continously in business since 1872, 
numbers among its directors and stockholders 
some of the most pominent and influential men 
in Washington. The Arlington has heretofore 
confined its operations to a somewhat restricted 
field, but it is now its intention to write busi- 
ness generally throughout the United States, 
under the management of The John L. Dudley, 
Jr., Co. as its general agent. 


National Union of Pa. Reinsures Calumet 

The outstanding business of the Calumet Fire 
Insurance Company of Chicago has been rein- 
sured in the National Union Fire of Pittsburg, 
and the former company will retire from the 
field. The Calumet agency plant will be con- 
tinued as the Calumet Underwriters Department 
of the National Union. The National Union of- 
fered the exchange of its stock for that of the 
Calumet on an attractive basis. The Calumet 
agents have been authorized to write new busi- 
ness and renewals up to November 15, reporting 
to the Calumet office as usual. This company 
was organized in 1905, and had as of December 
31, 1912, a paid-up capital of $300,000, total as- 
sets of $704,235, and a net surplus of $66,927. 
W. Irving Osborne is president, James A. Potter 
is vice-president, and Otto E. Greely is secre- 
tary and treasurer. The National Union was or- 
ganized in 1901, and E. EB. Cole is president, A. 
W. Mellon, vice-president, and W. F. Braun, 
secretary. It had as of December 31 last a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000, total @ssets of $4,136,638, and 
a net surplus of $545,227. 


Kentucky Rating Situation 

The meeting of the Kentucky committee of 
the Western Union with the Kentucky State In- 
surance Board at Frankfort recently was un- 
satisfactory. The board insists that no changes 
in rates shall be made which shall show an in- 
crease. It also insists that where errors were 
made in the original application of the old 
schedules, giving a risk a lower rate than it 
should have had, this shall not be corrected on 
discovery in the application of the new schedule. 
It is reported that specific cases were submitted 
to the board, where it was claimed that a higher 
rate was demanded because of the conditions of 
the risk, and in order to be fair to other similar 
risks which had received the proper rate, but 
corrections were not permitted. 


Warren S. Firman Dead 


Warren S. Firman of Rochester, one of the 
best-known local agents in Western New York 
State and member of the firm of Firman, Webb 
& Johnson, died Saturday morning at his home 
in that city. He had represented the Agricul- 
tural of Watertown, N. Y., continuously since 
1867. 


Lloyd Dulaney Batre Dies 
Lloyd Dulaney Batre of Mobile, one of the 
best-known fire insurance men of the South, and 
member of the firm of Thames & Batre, died 
suddenly of heart failure at that city on Satur- 
day last. 


—The New York Insurance Department has issued 
a supplementary list of brokers licensed, which carries 
the record to October 16. 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Transactions in the United States in 


1912 


In the following table will be found data in-_ 


dicating the extent of the marine and inland 
insurance transactions in the United States 
during 1912 of the respective companies writ- 
ing those classes of busincss: 











Net Losses Risks 

NAME AND LocATION | Prems. | Incurred.| in Force 

OF COMPANY. Written. Dec. 31. 

$ 3 $ 

Etna, Hartford...... 1,392,232} 800,827) 41,052,972 
Alliance, foot eta 360,352 171,871} 20,459,087 
Alliance, London.. 222,907 97,206; 12,490,969 
Allianz, Berlin.. ‘ 313,080 188,439 6,366,038 
Am, & For. Mar. iN. Y. 146,562 28,050 9,614,569 
American, Newark. . 36,365 5,593 1,453,599 
Amer. Cent., St. Louis 11,093 2,250 67,136 
Atlantic Mut., N. Y..| 3,238,414/ 1,183,909] 130,949,291 
Bluff City, Memphis. 2,274 | ete 
Boston, Boston...... 1,615,501 848,723) 37,651,205 
Brit. & Foreign, Liv.| 1,096,204; 384,045) 27,634,007 
Citizens, St. Louis. . . fC ere 299,305 


Columbia, Jersey City. 401,007 205,293) 15,659,476 
Commercial Un., Lon. 222,609} 428,424 1,110,329 


Continental, N. Y... 129,536 58,081 4,812,704 
Detroit es and M., 

See eee 16,480 4,362 1,097,895 
Equitable F. and M., 

Providence. . 30,709 27,476 476,999 


Federal, Jersey City. 1,467,971 656,745) 118,789,059 
Fidelity- Phenix, N. Y.| 135,302 62,208 4,827,755 
Federal Un., Chicago 57,233 19,826 1,092,785 
Firemans Fd., San F.} 2,014,551 949,796) 51,979,413 


Fonciere, Paris Eee t 40,771 13,458 438,657 
General, Dresden... . 118,503 ,075 1,604,262 
Glens Falls, Glens Fall 68,413 20,930 2,786,397 
Hernando, Memphis.. BML caw ..-e bcbinte as 
Hartford, Hartford... 749,572; 292,177) 26,609,717 
Home, New York.... 612,701 302,094) 25,789,396 


pong re gt 347,978 170,755 8,412,624 
Ins.Co.of N.Am. ,Phila 3,036,531] 1,588,229) 100,572,585 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa. 

Philadelphia....... 41,397; 233,341 1,284,187 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe. 460,819} 227,874) 21,237,366 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe., 


New York........ BOB ecGa% 7,600 
London, London..... 628,211) 335,200) 44,623,428 
Lon. & Lancashire,Liv} 113,848 36,231 4,577,663 
Lumbermens, Va. . 10,020 | a 
Mannheim, Mannhem 1,417,493) 867,654) 37,351,734 
Marine, London. .... 927,618| 430,737) 123,004,403 


Maritime, Liverpool. . 109,929 91,935 3,774,466 
Mass.F.&M.,Boston. . 124,339 36,329 3,968,204 
Mechs. and Traders, 


New Orleans...... 557 Sine 
Merchants, Bangor... 113,214 74,303 1,004,292 
Mich. Com'l, Lansing 7,067 445 48,050 


New Jersey, Newark. 17,016 1,111 750,841 
New York F. and M. 

Und'rs, New York. 103,931 @3;858).. nance 
No. China, Shanghai. 23,118 7,698 297,787 


Ocean, Liverpool.....| 272,108) 122,928 6,483,790 
Old Colony, Boston. . 144,160 73,089 4,141,905 
Orient, Hartford..... 73,019 30,386 2,909,320 
Phenix F. and M., 

Memphis......... 2,553 ree 
Phoenix, London..... 36,270 652 586,416 
Prov.-Wash., Prov... 953,858) 617,295) 19,875,629 
Queen, New York...| 532,691) 249,937) 16,829,120 
Reliance, Liverpool...| 248,886) 184,847 5,965,572 
Rossia, St. Petersburg] 628,796) 307,123) 14,072,656 
Royal, Liverpool. . 555,112} 321,200} 20,042,730 
Royal Exch., London 385,972 160,154; 10,146,628 
Sea, Liverpool AES ae 914,870} 484,653) 53,181,994 


St.Paul F.&M.,St.P..| 1,478,385} 789,670) 28,977,150 
Standard, Liverpool..| 1,283,219} 652,022) 31,457,771 
Switzerland General, 

BONNE soins. ale vege. 447,058} 199,382 2,440,281 
Teutonia, N. Orleans 17,236 SGU). - wvreve 
Thames and Mersey, 





Liverpool......... 729,965} 422,145! 11,714,604 
Tokio, Tokio........ 91,758 42,559 2,018,443 
Union, Liverpool... .. 893,677; 541,870} 21,460,174 
Union, Bangor....... 149,338 93,940 1,220,938 
Western, Toronto.... 237,524; 169,030 8,262,874 
Yang Tsze, Shanghai.| 263,734) 163,575) 4,177,284 

DOR 2 ié divs toes 32,334,739) 16,622,339/ 1160,895,666 














London and Midland, London 


We have been supplied with a copy of the re- 
port and accounts of the London and Midland 
Insurance Company, Ltd., of London, for the 
nine months ending with December 31, 1912. The 
report is an amalgamation of the statements 
of the Midland and Textile, the London Mutual 
of Canada and the Imperial Fire of Ontario, 
which are combined under the title of London 
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and Midland, as made by charterel1 accountants. 
In the liabilities, which amount to £274,034, are 
included £115,753 of paid-up capital, and a re- 
serve of forty per cent against unexpired risks, 
amounting to £77,879. The assets embrace se- 
curities, mortgages, real estate and collateral 
loans aggregating £123,522, part of which are 
deposited with various government officials; 
cash, £28,189; due from other companies, £43,- 
544; net outstanding premiums, £23,671, and 
other items. The balance sheet shows items ag- 
gregating £47,796 as being unrepresented by 
liquid assets, which sum it is proposed to write 
off out of capital. In pursuance of this plan 
£45,000 of additional capital has been called up 
(the subscribed capital being £191,186), payable 
in five instalments on March 1, July 1, and Oc- 
tober 1, 1918, and January 1 and April 1, 1914. 
Approximately one-half of the £45,000 has al- 
ready been paid in, and the available assets are 
now reported to be about £250,000. The com- 
pany is not pushing for foreign income, but 
transacts some surplus lines fire insurance busi- 
ness in the United States through Moore, Case, 
Lyman & Hubbard, Chicago. Among the classes 
of business transacted in Great Britain by 
the London and Midland are fire, loss of profits, 
burglary, liability, accident, sickness, glass, 
fidelity, gas and oil engines, horse and vehicles 
and cycle and motor vehicle insurance. 


New Standard Dictionary 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, have just 
issued the new edition of the Standard Dic- 
tionary, which has been in course of preparation 
for a number of years past. This work is a 
monumental one, and its compilation has been 
performed by more than three hundred and 
eighty specialists and other scholars under the 
supervision of Isaac K. Funk, D. D., LL.D., 
editor in chief; Calvin Thomas, LL. D., con- 
sulting editor, and Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., 
LL. D., managing editor, and contains nearly 
3000 pages, with thousands of illustrations, 
many of them in colors. Since the publication 
of Bullakar’s ‘“‘Compleat English Dictionary,” in 
1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death, which 
contained but 5080 words, the number of words 
in the English language has steadily increased, 
the gain in number in the New Standard Dic- 
tionary as compared with the edition of 1894 
having been about 132,000. The number of 
words defined in the current edition is about 
450,000. In an interview Dr. Vizetelly said: 

You will bear in mind that though the busi- 
ness and editorial work of the New Standard 
Dictionary is done in New York, it is English 
in its sources, if it is American in its energies 
and system, and the list of its contributors in- 
cludes all the great specialists in the English 
intellectual world. By the way, it may interest 
you to know that among the men who have 
introduced many new words into the language 
during the last few years Mr. Roosevelt comes 
high, and his friend, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the 


Conservator of Forests, comes next, Sir Ernest 
Shackleton beats them both. 


Prussian National of Stettin, Germany 


The Prussian National of Stettin, Germany, 
has reinsured its Kansas business in the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe of Liverpool, and 
will retire from that State. This action is taken 
owing to the unsatisfactory experience of com- 
panies in Kansas during the past few years and 
the reduction in rates. Other companies have 
retired from the State because of unprofitable 
business. 
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Tue following table shows the returns made to the New York Board of Fire | 
Underwriters of premiums received in the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, NAME OF CO. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. 
New York city, by companies during the first six months of 1913 in compat¥son 
with the figures of the corresponding periods of the five preceding years. 

SE Suen Towa. x $ $ $ $ 3 
us) Dubuque, F. and M.... 14,812 13,876 14,699 15,681 15,130 25,262 
NAME OF CO. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. | 1909. 1908. 
_ , KANSAS. 
Rea CNR) iE 5. RS eee BD Pose 51,006 40,222 24,498 
New York. $ 3 $ 3 $ $ LovuIsIANA. 

Assurance Co. of Am.| 34,180 31,905 27,062 36,550 36,468 39,605 Mechanics & Traders...) 26,316 26,203 24,196 22,060 20,642 19,904 

Caledonian-American. . 22,701 21,448 14,448 21,739 17,075 14,932  Teutonia,New Orleans..| 28,957 33,850 35,292 30,519 16,689 15,687 

City of New York...... 63,500 64,992 64,826 74,222 51,339 49,780 Retired companies...) ...... | ss eee 25,254 23,147 24,020 56,980 
Se icthae pac¥ tals 27,602 26,664 37,181 12,828 10,737 25,075 

Commercial Union..... 11,895 11,159 11,753 11,668 14,701 16,962 MARYLAND. 

Commonwealth........ 42,893 54,767 37,733 50,866 38,296 32,869 Citizens, Baltimore. .... 44,219 30,028 18,586 20,718 | eee 

Continental........... 193,150 | 211,233 | 172,968 | 176,543 | 197,542! 169,128 | German-Amer., ae 21,107 18,650 ,097 16,844 15,517 15,241 

Fidelity Phenix........ 140,813 | 134,110 | 115,172 | 123,852 | *244,396 | *205,194 Retioed cempenies...) 00555 fo vaseehe fo cettede f. leentes 11,165 7 

German Alliance....... 40,445 43,123 43,216 37,296 49,115 51,947 

German-American...... 491,599 | 493,502 | 513,566 | 543,810| 513,441 | 528,259 MASSACHUSETTS. 

Germania............- 140,423 | 148,635 | 131,362 | 143,185 | 140,746] 141,060 Boston, Boston........ 106,161 98,644 | 104,826 | 136,097 | 117,577 | 106,278 

Globe and Rutgers... .. 173,071 | 186,680 | 152,945 | 125,492 | 105,597] 100,440 Mass. F.&M., Boston..| 21,481 21,364 TROT -.ucdc B-cecta hoe 

Greenwich..........+- (215 348 MOL  oraeeck ores uae Old Colony, Boston....} 32,910 31,162 28,629 30,866 27,043 23,561 

Hamilton............. 21,496 25,630 15,522 AO bc aeatesl ci cee cwes Springfield F. & M..... 90,894 85,457 90,777 | 108,468 | 108,417 | 106,334 

Hanover..........-+.- 129,204 | 119,184} 102,004 | 110,653} 109,163 | 104,886 

[oS Se Rae 605,159 | 638,955 | 545,505 | 573,741 | 497,524 | 434/931 _ MICHIGAN. 

Knickerbocker......... GOT: <catucnat. ater Vaeaekalk Vcambisttl A voeee Detroit, Detroit........ 32,333 36,716 33,142 39,171 | 36,639 38,762 

Liv. & Lon. 8 Gime: ck gskens 498 1,747 59 1,259 8,015 Detroit, National...... O20e |v pemreuek cencee Ea aen he Peppered Bekeen cs. 

i 33,161 22,063 13,527 12,844 9,060 7,960 Michigan, Detroit......| 30,617 27,594 22,401 25,636 | 13,505 26,455 

Merchants............ 45,443 38,948 32,503 ME Sinc2 aeons can ead Michigan, Commercial..| 21,254 20,105 24,050 37,488 | 38,976 56,415 

Nassau & Dutchess§. . 92,780 68,789 64,678 71,232 72,127 73,717 Mich.Millers, Lansing..| —_ 19,903 19,245 18,640 | ...... PRS He Rayer or ~ 

WORE soc canes 191,755 | 175,171 | 169,279 | 181,395 | 174,208} 173,987 

Northern.......... ‘seosf” 98;808 40,669 39,233 50,399 43,343 39,166 MINNE: manages. 

N. Brit. & Mercantile..} 26,285 24,732 34,368 41,790 31,191 20,346 Minneapolis, F. & M... pi dl per es Sara b  Decaeneih® \ acetate ih et an eee 

North River........... 195,134 | 160,099 | 166,609 | 209,328 | 205,878 | 189,652 St.Paul F.& M. Se P..| 75,523 80,109 84,010 83,563 64,273 60,743 

WREMES oie s. cove cree 22,787 25,312 2,319 28,227 27,583 27,022 BUNUN cath occca Lh  aaeeda eC aaeaae f. lueade ee heecers 8,026 

Pelican. ...... 29,881 31,391 23,337 30,873 26,141 26,538 
een...... 90,144 94,474 90,771 87,535 87,536 $2,292 MIssourr, 

Richmond 25,232 20,645 14,301 17,240 14,893 14,178 Amer. Cent., St. Louis.} 75,859 78,165 92,763 | 107,263 | 100,197 | 102,667 

Stuyvesant 39,744 43,905 32,785 29,764 25,594 27,690 Citizens, St. Louis...... ,340 390 ,184 3,541 3,857 5,709 

United Statest 94,431 76,208 40, 710 35,127 35,121 34,326 Individual Urs.,St.Louis TRO i cndvedul | tne gad: beaker Cactank We ames 

Vulcan........ 14,818 BETIGL.. : Reanwabi Re: acecueelil >< xc ge mede ce pala 

Westchester 169,250 | 152,749 | 131,215 | 157,020 | 148,722 | 148,592 _NEBRASKA. 

Williamsburgh City....| 143,309 | 160,433 | 151,760 | 177,714 | 145,910} 149,835 Retired compesP.c.-f c.eace | cdeaes 8,374 SR eo Se 
Retired companies...| ...... 74,511 | 102,344 | 121,574 | 106,343] 127,873 i tient 

Lloyds. Capital, Concord....... 34,066 40,405 34,724 33,842 28,567 23,261 

Allied Underwriters. . . . 3,703 3,400 3,655 3,870 3,698 3,982 Granite State, P’tsm’h. . ,755 7,823 17,442 15,18 1,213 15,807 

Amer. Exchange Van. 18,140 19,086 15,522 14,462 11,297 6,082 New Hampshire,Man. .. 21,155 20,947 30,088 28,572 27,573 34,347 

American Lloyds....... 9,572 ,792 86 9,063 12,015 9,353 

Gt. Western Lloyds... 6,047 5,880 6,484 6,796 6,464 5,577 NEw JERSEY. 

Individual Underwrs... . 31,122 35,851 34,094 35,816 34,466 37,519 American, Newark..... 141,075 154,045 127,572 |. 154,692 154,109 | 158, 1s 

Lumber Underwriters. . 5,390 6,968 1,420 1,095 1,102 1,189 Camden... .. veccrossiee 58,99 6,925 69,147 87,285 81,898 71,286 

Merchants Fire Lloyds. . TEER aescee ke (Seceeeelen kendo oh | sakdanetied S been Firemens, sin ga seeeee 113,561 127,097 141,913 128,475 108,627 112,169 

National Underwriters. . 3,906 3,932 4,459 4,988 4,781 5,075 Newark, Newark.. 32,271 35,479 30,165 22,640 21,555 21,217 

N.Y.& Boston Lopes... 5,287 3,671 3,974 3,533 1,596 1,721 New Brunswick........ 30,062 22,929 22,753 29,641 23,114 25,259 

N. Y. F. & M. Udrs..... 7,638 10,477 SO a! Sen eg (aint va New Jersey, Newark 46,587 23,614 OBER Ea) icoscorrds -dukenet bo leeena 

N. Y. Recip. Undrs. . 28,024 3,907 26,573 31,840 29,558 30,320 Standard, Trenton. .... 15,838 15,545 20,432 21,498 15,907 14,888 

N. Amer. Inter-Insrs...| 19,504 14,275 12,174 ,900 12,624 12,732 Retired companies...| 0... | 0 seceee 5,255 41,906 15,157 8,546 

Union Underwriters. . 3,294 3,14 3,398 ; 3,337 3,865 

Workingmens F.F.Assn. 1,801 2,733 WIE bodies, bl attacait -tea _ Norta CARoLina. 

Retired Lloyds.......)  ...... 3,811 5,103 19,374 22,349 23,904 Dixie Fire,Greensboro..| 27,187 30,556 23,461 25,338 36,661 35,723 

Retired company.....} ....-. PE Ee epee: 16,419 13,665 

PR York STATE. 

icult’l., Watertown..| 86,177 67,654 75,236 80,996 79,876 78,481 Outo. ‘ 

—_ Albany........ 16,494 13,093 15,097 21,569 22,937 18,380 Amer. Druggists, Cin. . 2,163 1,671 1,236 8 aePeerres Een 
Buffalo Commercial. . 18,406 17,714 21,759 20,359 17,469 18,872 Ohio Farmers, Le Roy..| 30,431 19,600 BOE Sicacac ES badoon N eeiees 
Buffalo German, Buffalo} 28,994 26,356 31,410 31,644 25,552 26,474‘ Teutonia, Dayton...... 561 3,546 SHOWER. eee) veitePe See 
Commerce, y pore 4,507 15,050 14,515 14,425 14,512 14,191 Retired componies...| ...... | severe 5,149 31,422 25,363 60,720 
Glen cw Mutual..... 002 RIS 2h eRaIeES aes ci tt eedeeke Eh adobe 
Glens , Glens Falls. 67,982 68,237 72,143 59,008 49,280 39,067 PENNSYLVANIA. 

Net. Lumber Buffalo. . 26,966 20,694 15,699 16,630 6,210 7,293 Allemannia, Pittsburg..| 28,486 25,710 25,055 28,109 24,352 15,194 
Union, Buffalo......... 22,537 | 16,774 | GE TRARY Die nice Alliance, Philadelphia...) 35,715 | 39,779 | 36,260 | 34,118 109} = 17,817 
Retired companies...} ...... 27,520 17,661 55,252 62,521 66,487 American, Phila........ 11,125 11,294 12,265 11,846 Og aeaeate pee 

County Fire, Phila..... 23,171 22,789 22,524 26,741 22,893 24,139 

ARIZONA. Farmers, York........ 26,672 544 22,368 24,859 21,648 22,028 
Arizona, Phoenix....... (YER SMR AR GRENSON VRE Ror! ne eae 2. Fire Assn., Phila....... 138,539 125,278 133,046 160,954 118,605 111,380 
ranklin, Philadelphia 64,908 56,962 30,217 33,982 33,547 29,153 

CALIFORNIA. German, Pittsburg... . . 26,484 23,550 17,225 11,355 9,698 1,785 

Firemans Fund, S. F... 72,410 90,779 91,575 100,025 72,553 72,018 German Amer., Pitts... 23,61 0,847 17,602 BORE cgscan b: Adewee 

Vulcan, Oakland....... "SEA, eames 750] pe OO ee ee eI eae Girard F. & M., Phila... 16,933 26,953 34,824 49,796 35,299 37,377 
Retired company. . 12,753 14,692 9,941 OD De 5 cc Reet ee Humboldt, Pisbess: . --| 18,406 6,046 33,566 36,047 33,814 37,571 

Independence, Phila. . A ee ee Ss FP Cererrree fare ren er eee 

Cororapo. Ins.Co.of N. | 126,530 | 137,035 | 133,974 | 125,407 | 105,204 92,696 
Imperial, Denver....... 5,868 9,282 8,621 8,449 12,831 5,209 Ins. Co. of State of Patt 44,23 43,491 26,757 78,492 72,272 64 

Merchants, Denver.....| 7,924 6,462 WEE i ukeoKednt = deve Bl ewes Lumbermens, Phila..... 17,743 18,310 01151 27,733 24,026 25,560 

Mechanics, Phila. . 22,384 23,719 28,691 36,545 36,475 35,692 

ConNECTICUT. Nat.-Ben Franklin, Pa.| ° 55,124 60,651 70,535 58,263 43,146 45,543 

Atna, Hartford........ 275,313 | 288,626 | 284,198 | 270,181 | 238,001 | 233,575 National Union, Pitts.| 37,340 30,789 38,277 52,403 50,714 900 

Connecticut, Hartford..| 63,005 69, 69,533 77,065 59,740 39,660 Peoples National, Phila.| 56,712 380 67,417 | 126,596 TEMA capt 

Hartford, Hartford... .. 192,239 | 229,698 | 184,230] 188,153 | 183,833 | 185,348 Pennsylvania, Phila....| 78,035 91,065 92,140 | 105,718 78,620 86,720 

National, Hartford. .... 130,557 | 137,683 | 131,084 | 143,038 | 144,274 | 160,775 Pittsburg Fire, Pittsb..| 13,168 13,832 v4 BORE. Rerieh Rene se, 

Orient, Hartford....... 64,346 70,342 ,063 59,544 49,815 44,397 Reliance, Philadelphia..}| 59,881 67,587 63,402 68,997 56,495 53,375 

Phoenix, Hartford...... 137,636 | 142,052 | 151,295 | 156,936 | 140,054 141,460 Teutonia Fire, Pitts... . 10,420 31,976 33,725 40,917 35,054 1,054 

Security, New Haven 48,64 37,245 161 59,622 47,690 44,096 United Firemens, Phila. 35,943 9,775 oo 9D Ree eee eee ae hx eo 

Standard, Hartford..... 16,252 16,510 14,151 ie Scr eee Western, Pittsburg... 31,506 31,625 34,235 28,395 23,647 15,528 

Retired companies...| ...... 119, 149,285 "298 | 245,160 | 245,794 

District oF COLUMBIA. 

Arlington, Washington.. i iar Gar RL ROR ASUEE bo ane a aedeoE Acces RuopeE IsLanp. 

Firemens, Washington. . SUES. spinel ceebeeiee evens F ckepaeh teense Equitable, Providence. . 32,974 30,340 35,028 31,508 30,856 30,624 

Franklin, Washington. . 6,535 16,993 13,282 SO eee ea Prov. Wash., Prov..... 113,558 | 110,958 4 142,585 | 120,315} @21,429 

Rhode Island, Prov.... 3,630 9) 16,459 25, 2,34 29,169 
ILirno!s. Retired COMPENY..c00  neccce | pesos See extane UC ctaasee  wedeas 20,363 

Calumet, Chicago...... 7,016 11,651 16,775 17,995 18,627 16,192 

Cent. Nat., Chicago. . 23,224 14,726 ,133 OO ee ae ee 

German, Peoria........ 10,496 10,012 ,018 9,592 24,541 46,490 Re ublic Tie Dallas. 774 MEE sec Pontes Bo sided fee 

Millers Nat’l., Chicago. 27,186 19,081 16,183 8 Gite tere) iaibnacsiatety etired companies...] ...... 2 12,701 15,817 11,431 17,488 
Retired companies...} ...... 2,843 21, 436 32,741 45,583 39,153 y 

IRGINL 
INDIANA. Virginia F.& M. Rm'd. 61,856 40,573 45,049 43,250 43,101 39,304 
Sterling, Indianapolis. . . SE ok ERS cb epe es imo eck: cidame Bm | akasint Retiat comouales. ..1 - <scc+s | meaeweee Gade ea Boeexane 60,081 56,385 
* Figures of Fidelity Fire and Phoenix of Brooklyn. t Absorbed the Adirondack Fire in 1911. § Merger of the Nassau Fire and the Rodew of Poughkeepsie, 1912. _|| Consolidated with 


t Absorbed the Peter Cooper Fire in 1911. 
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NAME OF CO. 1913. 1912. | 1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. NAME OF CO. 1913 1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. 
WASHINGTON. $ $ | $ $ $ $ Great Brrrarin—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
eee ee oe ae | 14,892 35,988 20,882 5,118 Norwich Union, Norwich 90,489 89,204 78,095 80,240 78,386 83,369 
_ 7 | Palatine, London....... 54,088 52,417 51,557 47,567 50,804 46,137 
eye | rhea | RU | URE] Lakh) ER) | Sa 
German, Wheeling..... 20,883 12,328 | 13,147 17,265 13,323 14,690 oy iverpool....... f 340, s B 3 c 
Royal’ Exch., London... 64,324 74,385 76,762 82,662 72,113 71,799 
WISCONSIN. Scot. Un. & Nat., Edinb.| 173,034 179,031 166,336 190,344 177,423 168,558 
Concordia, Milwaukee. . 45,021 36,310 25,440 22,526 27,355 27,913 Sun, London.......... 143,863 146,419 150,361 155,795 157,009 171, 088 
Milwaukee Mechanics. . 32,446 33,706 42,887 43,639 30,174 24,342 Union, London......... 20,094 SL, FS cbusrcet ?. ~pxeece 1" Usewces Po pecan 
Northwn. Nat., Mil... 28,360 29,317 25,411 31,624 27,588 25,227 Yorkshire, York........ 30,982 1” 7 Oh ete! MMMM AMES Mea rate itn | Cal ena § i 
ENS EE EE TES er 12; 263 13,073 13,968 m 
USSIA. 
CANADA. Salamandra, St. Petersb. 40,725 60,679 51,454 42,670 44,060 38,614 
Western Assut,, Toronto| $0,006 | 65,564 | 68403 | 71'301 | 79436 | 77°581 s 
Western Assur., Toronto J 65, y " | ¥ ; SWEDEN. 
» Retired companies...} ...... 15,436 SE bn cp cacoun | kp racer m cea ese Svea, Gothenburg...... 30,868 30,445 26,180 25,673 26,559 26,141 
FRANCE. AUTOMOBILE PREMs.* 
General, Paris......... 23,554 24,120 12,136 Jo treee err Ae ae or Alliance, Philadelphia*. . Ce Sree aeetae Ek Vveceepr dl. Lkeveci i, webeee 
National, Paris...... ; 23,385 29,294 95,080} ...... Passa el “ise beles Am. & Foreign, N. Y.. 702 945 LER Seal SM bg etree Sealed Fs 
Phenix, a gic aco 24,939 Ere ers Tee Cr eee Brit. & Foreign,Liverp’ 1, 702 945 ML? <esecuc h aeecnere saves 
Union, Paris. . 15,928 13,765 10,697 | eR a NAS Boston, Boston........ 3,859 5,661 BA ockKene. b faac ec adn eee ee 
Urbaine, ee SUPT TE Sats A ya wees | Ba RR RSS oe Columbia, Jersey City. . 4,847 5,357 EY SC Ghai a, Seaatey g 
| | Federal, jersey City... 9,255 ies | INORG Berea, eee se 
GERMANY. | Firemans F und, S 684 SA Sahat: acai ce lt.  Cpedviee ice sepmon 
Aachen & M., A. la Chap 59,042 61,890 52,197 57,511 60,184 61,295 Indemnity Mut. , London 1,479 os GS! Rr es MR PE Cie ea aah are 
Hamburg- Bremen..... 40,767 58,163 84,908 102,259 111,916 103,834 Ins.Co.of No. Am.,Phila. BS Go.com Cee) Saeao ne | “exevac lp | Cas mace 
Nord-Deutsche, Hamb’g 21,082 19,184 ae eee |. eeepestel abated dl: sacha Mannheim, Mannheim. 928 3,545 Ree Mawel sree eens 
Prussian Nat., Stettin. . 33,747 25,819 30,367 37,282 31,376 19,717 Marine, London....... CE) Coeaiccte A) SoRenee | tesla: toby pial | Cepepioe 
| Maryland M.C.,Balto. . cated -Shaecek ‘sooner lh haere hd  oeeene 
HOLLanp. Massachusetts, Boston. . MT = epcresol oe capa eh Lie catia. piu t cess eleen eepkes 
Netherlands,Amsterdam et ee aaa ae | . Aeeae ee ey eee Nord Deutsche,Hamb’g. MED hc one) (8 prema Vewcaue fy  oaiteasllb, mankes 
| | Ocean Marine, London. . 301 405 ey os hepe dd leaneee To eee 
Great Britain. | | Reliance Marine, Liv’p’! 301 405 NE cig Gg eaarathy ce oucen Ds 2 aeeren 
Atlas, London......... 75,098 74,800 69,768 63,080 60,225 | 64,470 Sea, Liverpool......... 372 1,156 MT. -scicea ld. weasee kt,  waebans 
Caledonian, Edinburgh: 105,558 98,755 82,840 90,393 83,939 98,319 Royal Exch., London... 4,270 De eran Sco aaa | Seaeee i> ewes 
Cent burgh. . 6,700 Se okie td Seek sind’ tetiebe Wie cele > Union Marine, Liv’p’!. . 679 428 BR ry cine wo me Sa RIE mele aae 
Com’! Union, London. . ; 122,367 142,214 124,286 128,307 142,584 | 127,363 U. S. Lloyds, N. : 6,038 8,088 MED fo cGicige EV eteney ib appa 
Law Un. & Rock, Lon.. 54,152 60,157 42,017 32,418 30,181 | 31,245 Retired company.....| ...... 77 RE yiclgtecs gE" alg natee ula wie eee 
L.& L.& G., Liverpool.} 790,311 770,777 693,476 813,785 698,503 2,887 Automobile prems.... 47,901 40,2 EE Re mol, ca cu he gar 
Lon. Assur. Corp., Lon..| 159,255 155,527 126,231 131,450 124,554 116,070 ] companies..... 3,568,752 | 3,634,991 | 3,283,956 | 3,512,281 | 3,356,865 | 3,243,281 
i. & Lanc., Liverpool] 163,648 159,874 153,189 166,490 143,783 148,385 Other companies... .. 7,499,228 | 7,626, 784 7,334,059 | 8,091,151 | 7,301,551 | 4,119,660 
N. B. & Merc. ., London. 352,299 371,673 327, 392 364,673 309,074 292,822 
Northern, London...... 135, 157 133,611 112,649 121,786 121,288 122,780 WEES Cs sosiscs cas 11,115,881 |11,302,069 |10,658,631 {11,603,432 |10,658,416 |10,305,538 

















“Get Together” Meeting at Des Moines 


Fully a hundred agents from western Iowa 
gathered at the Savery hotel in Des Moines last 
Friday to attend the ‘get-together’ meeting of 
the Hawkeye and Des Moines department and 
the Commercial Fire Underwriters of the Fire- 
mans Fund of San Francisco. An afternoon 
session was held at the Savery, followed by a 
banquet and an evening session. The agents 
were enthusiastic and the meeting was in every 
way a success. 

C. Scott Hunter, manager for the Firemans 
Fund, called the afternoon meeting to order and 
introduced State Auditor Bleakly, who then 
spoke, and he was followed by State Fire Mar- 
shal Ole O. Roe. Among the other speakers 
were: C. J. Doyle of Chicago, assistant general 
counsel for the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; Chief Adjuster M. C. Brainerd of the 
Hawkeye and Des Moines, and John Marshal, 
Jr., of the Chicago office of the Firemens Fund. 


Dixie Reinsures Pacific Coast Business 

The Pacific Coast business of the Dixie Fire 
of Greensboro, N. C., comprising California, 
Washington and Utah, has been reinsured in the 
Globe and Rutgers of New York. These are 
the only States west of the Mississippi where 
the Dixie operated. Edward Brown & Sons of 
San Francisco are the Pacific coast representa- 
tives of the Globe and Rutgers. 


Fire Notes 

—The new Dean analytical schedule fire insurance 
rates for Little Rock, prepared by the experts of the 
Arkansas Actuarial Bureau, has been promulgated and 
became effective last week. 

—Governor Morehead of Nebraska has set aside 
Friday, November 7, as Fire Prevention Day, and 
the occasion will be fittingly celebrated, especially in 
the schools, throughout the State. 

~—F. R. Holtfodt, Illinois State agent for the 
American Central of St. Louis, has resigned, to take 


* This class of business reported in 1911 for the first time. 


the State agency of the North British and Mercantile 
of London and its allied companies, 


—The Dauphin County Court at Harrisburg, Pa., 
has issued an order citing the Leathermans Mutual 
Fire of Allentown to show cause on November 13 
why it should not be closed and a receiver appointed. 


—The British American of Toronto has been li- 
censed in California, and Watson & Taylor will be- 
come general agents. The other Pacific Coast States 
will be represented by Miller, Scott & Henley, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 


—In connection with the numerous reinsurances, it 
is announced that the National of Hartford holds 
the leadership.in taking over of other companies, hav- 
ing absorbed over thirty-five during its history, while 
the German American of New York has a record of 
thirty-three. 


—Complications have arisen in connection with 
the reinsurance deal of the Home Fire of Lexington, 
Tenn., a mutual company, with the Southern States 
Fire of Birmingham, which was in turn reinsured in 
the Great Southern Fire of Louisville. This com- 
pany has no license to operate in Tennessee, to which 
State the Home has confined its underwriting. 


—Commissioner Burton Mansfield of the Connecti- 
cut Insurance Department has announced that he will 
render a decision this week in the case of the proposed 
merger of the Connecticut Fire and the Phenix Fire 
of Hartford. The Attorney-General of that State has 
advised the Insurance Department that the law under 
which a court review was invoked is permissive and 
not mandatory upon the Commissioner. 


—The “Underwriters’ Hand-Book of the Pacific 
States,” Volume C, covering Idaho, Montana and 
Utah, for 1918, has been published by The Under- 
writers Report: It forms a complete insurance direc- 
tory of the territory mentioned. The licensed agents 
of the various’ companies are given by cities, alpha- 
betically arranged, together with the population and 
fire protection and water supply data of the cities, 
County seats and railroad connections are also shown. 
Statistical exhibits, showing the business transacted in 
each State by the fire, life and casualty companiés 
during the past five years, are also included, making 
the work invaluable to the company executive and 
manager, as well as the field man, Bound in flexible 
leather, pocket size, and containing over 230 pages, it 
sells-at $7.50 per copy, 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 


Annual Meeting of Association Scheduled 
for December 11 and 12 at New York 


The seventh annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, December 11 and 12, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. The usual custom of 
inviting all the chief executive officers of life 
insurance companies in the United States and 
Canada, Insurance Commissioners and represen- 
tatives of various organizations in the business 
has been carried out. One of the features of the 
meeting will be the new economic needs of the 
people, and this discussion is expected not only 
to show the recent accomplishments of life in- 
surance in meeting the demands of a rapidly ex- 
panding country, but to develop suggestions for 
new fields of activity and wider efficiency. The 
executive committee of the association met last 
Friday and formulated plans for the meeting, 
and General Counsel Robert Lynn Cox has an- 
nounced that the following will be the scope of 
the meeting: 

The response of life insurance to present-day 
economic needs. 

The elaboration of this theme will be in the 
nature of answers to the question whether life 
insurance as an institution is doing its full 
share in helping to meet the new problems of 
an advancing civilization. Group insurance and 
its relation to the demands being made upon 
large employers of labor for protecting the wel- 
fare of their employees will be discussed. The 
dangers which attend the introduction of new 
features in life insurance, if carried too far 
under the stress of competition, will be empha- 
sized by a consideration of the evils which have 
arisen in connection with too liberal policy loan 
provisions, which may be said to represent the 
response of an earlier generation to what 
seemed to be the economic needs of that day. 
Betterment of life insurance service, which af- 
forded the slogan of last year’s meeting, will 
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again be brought to bear in the discussion of 
concrete questions, to the end that the best rep- 
resentative thought may be applied to the prob- 
lems which confront executive officers. The 
brief formal papers will be supplemented by a 
general discussion and a considerable section 
of the programme will be reserved for this on 
the second day of the meeting. 


Examination of the AZtna Life 

In accordance with the requirements of the 
Connecticut statutes, Insurance Commissioner 
Burton Mansfield this year made the regular 
quadrennial examination of the Altna Life of 
Hartford. The statements since the last exam- 
ination in 1908 were tested and verified, and the 
examiners report that the annual statements 
of the company are correct, that its assets are 
at least equal in value to the amount claimed, 
and that_its outstanding liabilities in all de- 
partments are protected. In connection with 
the payment of claims the findings are that the 
company is paying its claims promptly, all un- 
necessary delay is eliminated, claimants are 
treated justly and their interests properly safe- 
guarded. The report concludes with the state- 
ment: ‘In general I find that the Atna Life 
Insurance Company is in excellent financial 
condition and that its affairs ere being efficiently 
managed. 


Winnipeg Life Assurance 

The *, innipeg Life Assurance of Winnipeg, 
which is being organized with an authorized 
capital of $1,000,000, will begin business as soon 
as $200,000 has been subscribed and $25,000 paid 
in. The company will first write ordinary busi- 
ness under the annual devidend system. At first 
the business will be confined to Manitoba, but 
will at an early date branch out into Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. H. R. S. McCabe prob- 
ably will be managing director of the company. 


Old Merger Revived 


Complaint has been filed with the Illinois In- 
surance Department against certain transac- 
tions connected with the taking over of the Cos- 
mopolitan Life of Freeport, Ill, by the Old 
Colony Life of Chicago several years ago, and 
there was a hearing of the case on Monday at 
Springfield. Henry M. Ashton, a Chicago a‘ 
torney, is attorney for the complainant, and B. 
Vv. Hubbard, an independent actuary, repre- 
sented him in the hearing. 


American National Dedicates New Home 

The new home office building of the American 
National Insurance Company of Galveston, 
Texas, was dedicated at a meeting of the agents 
of that company held recently. The convention 
opened at the Hotel Galvez, where the business 
of the sessions were held. That evening an 
elaborate banquet was served on the roof of the 
new building, at which more than 250 were 
present. Among the papers discussed at the 
business sessions were: 

“Why Make Twenty-Payment Life and 
Twenty-Year Endowment Business First Choice 
in Selling Insurance?” C. E. Helm of Longview. 
“The Things That Make the Record of a Suc- 
cessful Agent,’ James Lee, Jr., Dallas. “Agency 
Success or Failure—How Easy!” Assistant Su- 
perintendent R. Castellanos, El Paso. “The Im- 
portance of a Favorable Mortality Record,” A. 
McKinnon, special canvasser. “The Full-Time 
Man,” J. B. Smith, Galveston. ‘Debit Control,” 
A. Burton, Gainesville. ‘Ordinary Collections,” 


Sol Bromberg, Galveston. 
The agents of the ordinary department organ- 
zed the Anico Club. All agents of the com- 
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company producing $100,000 or more of accepted, 
issued and paid-for business per annum will be 
eligible. Annual meetings will be held at the 
home office of the company and it is the pur- 
pose of the club to attend the World’s Fair and 
Insurance Congress in San Francisco in Octo- 
ber, 1915, in a body. The Malpas trophy, a 
beautiful silver loving cup, which was competed 
for during August of this year, was won by J. N. 
Hughes of Alabama, and presented to him 
during the convention. 

The new building is eleven stories in height 
and is Galveston’s first skyscraper. 


Friendly Society Finance 

The above-named work is made up of a course 
of lectures delivered by Alfred William Watson, 
before the Institute of Actuaries. The work 
covers friendly society finance in its actuarial 
aspect and will be found of interest to insurance 
companies in this country dealing with sickness, 
accident and health insurance. Friendly Society 
Finance contains 132 pages, is well indexed and 
can be obtained at $2.50 per copy through The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York. 


Consolidated Life, Portland, Ore. 

The Consolidated Life of Portland, Ore., has 
been granted a license to sell stock by Corpora- 
tion Commissioner Watson under the provisions 
of the “blue sky” law passed by the last ses- 
sion of the legislature of that State. It states 
that it has complied with all requirements of 
that commission as well as of the Oregon Insur- 
ance Department. The Consolidated Life has an 
authorized capital of $250,000 divided into 50,000 
shares, with a par value of $5 each, which stock 
is now selling at $10 per share. The sale of stock 
will be confined to Oregon and Washington, 
where the directors, who are bankers and busi- 
ness men, are widely known. Lee A. Johnson 
is president, Ira W. Lane secretary, and W. C. 
Williams general manager. 





Southern Insurance Company, Nashville 


NASHVILLE, November 3.—Counsel for W. F. 
Hunt, former president of the Cumberland Val- 
ley Insurance Company of Nashville, which in 
July last was merged with the Southern Insur- 
ance Company, also of that city, together with 
other officials of the Cumberland Valley, has laid 
before Commissioner Taylor of the Tennessee 
Insurance Department charges of irregularities 
and misrepresentation, in connection with the 
merger on the part of officials of the Southern, 
which may result in an . xamination of the lat- 
ter company on the part of the Tennessee De- 
partment. 4 

The charges laid before Commissioner Taylor, 
which as yet are oral, relate that the entire 
transaction was irregular, since a statement 
submitted by the Southern Insurance Company, 
which served as a basis for the merger was 
under date of July, 1913, and was materially dif- 
ferent from the company’s published statement 
under date of December 31, 1912, showing a sur- 
plus acquired in the following six months of $10.- 
000, which the charges relate it was impossible 
for the Southern to obtain. Further it is 
charged that officials of the Southern led the 
stockholders of the Cumberland Valley to be- 
lieve that the stock of the former company was 
worth $18 per share, when it is charged before 
Commissioner Taylor that this stock was below 
its par value of $10. In addition it is charged 
that the merger was never ratified by the stock- 
holders of the Southern, and that therefore it 
was never actually consummated. Counsel for 
former President Hunt and his associates as- 
sert to Commissioner Taylor that, they will file 
a bill in court seeking to have the merger 
rescinded, since officials of the Southern have 
refused to sign a resolution to that effect. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


Company Tidings 

—During the first thirty days of October the busi- 
ness received by the Illinois Life of Chicago amounted 
to $1,454,500. 

—October’s new business for the Kansas City Life 
of Kansas City was $1,630,000. The company’s new 
business in Missouri during the first ten months of 
this year is slightly under $5,000,000. The business 
in its home State will show a good percentage of in- 
crease over last year. 


Life Notes 


—The Midland Life of Kansas City is preparing an 
aggressive campaign in Texas and has appointed 
Major J. S. Lane district manager, with headquarters 
at Dallas. Major Lane until recently was with the 
Southwestern Life of Dallas. 

—L. D. Prewitt, vice-president and general manager 
of the Louisiana State Life of Shreveport, has re- 
signed, effective January 1, 1914, He will retire from 
active business, owing to his health, after having 
served that company since its organization, three years 
ago. 

—Roy W. Martin, manager of the Kansas City office 
of the International Life of St, Louis, died in Kansas 
City recently after a prolonged illness. Mr. Martin 
has been in the life insurance business for many years, 
being located in Kansas City for the past ten. He was 
thirty-one years old. 

—A very interesting book by Gerald Stanley Lee 
bears the title “Crowds,” a book for the individual. 
This work treats of a new doctrine of efficiency and 
will commend itself to all thoughtful men. It is 
human and interesting, deals with real people and real 
things, and is an inspiration to men of vision and 
achievement, 

—The Delaware Association of Life Under- 
writers gave a dinner recently to Ernest W, Clark 
of Baltimore, the newly elected president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. President 
James F, Price of the Delaware Association acted as 
toastmaster. Besides Mr. Clark, a number of promi- 
nent citizens made addresses. 

—M,. V. Watson, vice-president of the K. C. 
Mexico and Orient Railway, has entered the service 
of the Kansas City Life of Kansas City, as special 
representative of the field department working out of 
the home office. Mr. Watson is one of the best known 
and popular men in Kansas City, having served as 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and head of 
the associated charities. : 

—The Richmond agency of the Metropolitan Life 
of New York celebrated its thirtieth anniversary 
during the month just closed, and a large amount of 
business was written. A banquet was given and 
was largely attended by the Metropolitan agents as 
well as many invited guests. Second Vice-President 
George H. Gaston and Superintendent of Agencies 
William H. Stewart were present from the home of- 
fice, and both delivered interesting addresses. 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


May Organize Casualty Company 

The London and Lancashire Fire of Liverpool 
is reported to have a plan under way for the 
organization of an American casualty company 
for handling its casualty interests in this 
country. In the event of such a company be- 
ing formed, it is understood that the casualty 
and surety business already acquired in the 
United States by the London and Lancashire 
Guarantee and Accident of Toronto will be re- 
insured in the new company, which, according 
to the plan, will be amply financed and will 
write all casualty and surety lines. 

The important position held by the parent 
company in the insurance world, and its wide 
fire insurance connections in the United States, 
will give the proposed new company great 
prestige here. 
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CASUALTY MEN CONFER 





Southern Casualty and Surety Confer- 
ence in Sessions at New Orleans 





H. D. HUFFAKER ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Committee Representing Each Line of Business 
to Confer with Other Organizations 
Looking Toward Co-operation 


(Special Report to THE SPECTATOR) 


NEW ORLEANS, October 29.—The Southern 
Casualty and Surety Conference concluded its 
annual meeting at New Orleans to-day. The 
first business before the morning session was 
the receiving of committee. reports. The com- 
mittees had not been very active during the 
year and some failed to make a report. The 
importance of committee work on the important 
questions before the conference was urged upon 
the members, and the incoming committees 
made it plain that it was their intention and 
desire to accomplish something definite this 
year. 

One of the most important matters to come 
before the meeting was the motion made by 
Cc. J. Goodman that committees consisting of 
three members be appointed from each branch 
of insurance represented in the conference, and 
that they be authorized to confer with any or- 
ganization representing their respective lines of 
insurance with the idea of co-operating with 
them. The motion after some debate was car- 
ried. 

Some of the members asked for enlightenment 
on the workmen’s compensation question and 
suggested that the conference investigate this 
question thoroughly and advise members what 
to do. Mr. Edwards of Chicago said that work- 
men’s compensation was purely casualty insur- 
ance. In regard to the legislation affecting this 
question, which is being enacted in the different 
States, Mr. Edwards-said his idea was to keep 
hands off for the present. He said he thought 
that the workmen’s compensation acts would be 
standardized in time. 

An instructive and interesting paper by Dr. 
Joseph Johnson, medical director of the Inter- 
State Life and Accident Company of Chatta- 
nooga, entitled ‘‘Relationship of the Physician 
to Both the Claimant and Company,” was read. 
It was a thorough treatise on the ethical re- 
lationship between the physician, company and 
claimant. 

STATE LAWS DISCUSSED 


F. W. Stokes of Atlanta called attention to an 
existing Georgia law, which is similar to the 
Kentucky law, and which makes it a misde- 
meanor for any physician to make misrepre- 
sentations in filing claim papers. The members 
of the conference thought this an excellent law, 
and an effort will be made to have such a law 
passed in all States in which the conference has 
members. 

Interesting talks on the question of weekly 
reserves were made by Mr. Phillipi of Nashville 
and Mr. Orr of Birmingham. 

Greetings were extended the conference by the 
American Association of Accident Underwriters, 
and an offer to co-operate in any and every 
manner was made. 

The inadequacy of monthly premiums was dis- 
cussed. It was the sense of the meeting that 
the number of benefits were too great and the 
premiums inadequate. All frills should be 
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eliminated and a premium charged that would 
put the business on a profitable basis. The 
question was referred to the accident and health 
committee. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The report of the nominating committee was 
heard and the following officers were all un- 
animously elected: 

H. D. Huffaker, Chattanooga, Tenn., presi- 
dent; R. J. Maclelann, Chattanooga, Tenn., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


The following committees were appointed: 

Executive Committee—C. E. Clark, chairman, 
Jacksonville; B. F. Allen, Jr., Ft. Worth; C. J. 
Goodman, Memphis; Edwin Shelby, New Or- 
leans; C. P. Orr, Birmingham. 

Accident and Health Committee—T. L. Thomp- 
son, chairman, Nashville; J. W. Clayton, San 
Antonio; Edwin Shelby, New Orleans. 

Industrial Committee—C. E. Clark, chairman, 
Jacksonville; R. H. Dobbs, Atlanta; F. M. 
Phillipi, Nashville. 

Surety Committee—J. S. Armstrong, chairman, 
Denison; F. B. Wortman, Waco; C. E. Powell, 
Memphis. 

Casualty Committee—C. J. Goodman, chair- 
man, Memphis; G. W. Carr, Jacksonville; B. F. 
Allen, Jr., Ft. Worth. 

The president will appoint standing commit- 
tees on laws, credentials and audit later. The 
meeting wound up with an enjoyable banquet at 
Antoine’s, one of New Orleans’ most famous 


restaurants. 
° 


Oklahoma Farmers Organize Mutual 

The first farmers’ mutual insurance company 
to be organized in Oklahoma under the new 
law, allowing one to be formed with fifty mem- 
bers, was organized at Enid two days after the 
new law went into effect. H. Emerson was 
elected president and J. P. Stuart secretary. 

The fifty farmers who are starting the Gar- 
field county organization will take out nearly 
$80,000 in policies, and it is claimed that the 
members of the German colony near Fairmont, 
who organized the German Mutual Company 
some years ago, but did- not have sufficient 
membership to qualify under the old law, will 
enter the new organization. 


New Jersey Liability and Compensation 
Manual 


The Manual of Liability Insurance and Com- 
pensation Insurance, covering the new rules and 
rates for the State of New York effective Octo- 
ber 4, has been issued. It contains over 225 
pages, with alternating plain sheets for correc- 
tions and revisions. Copies of this Manual can 
be supplied by The Spectator Company, 135 
William street, New York. 


New Company for Liberty, Mo. 


A new company is being formed at Liberty, 
Mo., to write live stock insurance. The concern 
will be allied with the Clay County Life of 
Liberty. Fred Hessel was elected president of 
the company at the annual meeting recently. 


Alabama Fidelity and Casualty Merger 

The stockholders of the Alabama Fidelity and 
Casualty of Montgomery have voted to merge 
with the Fidelity Mortgage and Bond Company 
under the name of the Alabama Fidelity Mort- 
gage and Bond Company, and the combined re- 
sources will show a capital of $550,000 and total 
assets of $700,000. The fidelity and surety busi- 
ness of the Alabama Fidelity and Casualty has 
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been reinsured. The company was organized in 
1910, with an authorized capital of $250,000. As 
of January 1 last it had an unearned premium 
liability of $78,514 and a net surplus of $60,330. 
T. E. Lovejoy, president of the Manhattan Life 
of New York, is president, Frank N. Julian, gen- 
eral manager, and Howard C. Forbes, under- 
writing manager. 


National Mutual Safety Insurance Company 

The National Mutual Safety Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, fostered by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, is being organ- 
ized to indemnify against losses for strikes, and 
an application will be made for a charter as 
soon as 100 applicants for insurance have been 
received. Those actively engaged in organizing 
the company are: Fred Taylor Crichton and 
Henry E. Johnson. A tabulation of statistics 
covering the past twenty-five years has been 
made in order to ascertain the probable cost of 
carrying insurance. The cost of carrying a $30,- 
000 strike policy for 300 working days of the 
year will likely be $300, or $1 a day. 


Reinsures in American Assurance 
The Imperial Assurance of Pittsburg has been 
reinsured by the American Assurance of Phila- 
delphia. The Imperial has a capital of $35,000 
and was organized in 1906. 


Casualty Notes 
——James G, Blake, general manager of the American 
Casualty Company of Tacoma, Wash., is visiting the 
East, and will return home about December 1. He 
was in New York this week. 


--A, A, Pearson, special agent for the Inter-State 
Life and Accident of Chattanooga, Tenn., has re- 
signed, effective November 15. Mr, Pearson has been 
with the company for the past two years. 


—The territory of the Atlanta branch of the 
Travelers of Hartford has been reduced since the 
recent reduction in _ liability commissions, The 
Savannah agency of Edward S, Stoddard has been 
made a general agency, and will report direct to the 
home office. 

—In the tabulation of Casualty, Surety and Miscel- 
laneous Insurance by States for 1912 presented in 
Tue Spectator of October 30, last, the live stock busi- 
ness in California should have been shown as follows: 
Premiums received, $13,304; losses paid, $7465; loss 
ratio, 56.1 per cent, 

—President C, H. Boyer, of the American Associa- 
tion of Accident Underwriters, has appointed McKen- 
zie Cleland, of the Midland Casualty of Chicago, chair- 
man of the committee on laws and legislation, and Dr. 
Frank G. Mason, of the Pacific Mutual Life of Los 
Angeles, chairman of the claims and risks committee. 


—The Memphis Casualty and Surety Association 
was organized October 30 at a luncheon at the Hotel 
Gayoso, Officers elected were: H. F. Harwell, presi- 
dent; B. A. Ward, vice-president; H. F. Sharman, 
secretary and treasurer. The association will meet at 
the Hotel Gayoso on the last Wednesday of each 
month, 


—Charles E. Beidelman, formerly assistant ticket 
agent of the New York Central Railroad, at 350 
Broadway, New York, has been sentenced in th’ 
Supreme Court, Criminal Branch, to two years in 
prison. Beidelman was arrested on October 10 at 
the instance of his bondsman, the American Surety 
of New York, because of a shortage of $250 in his 
accounts, 

—The plate glass situation in Chicago continues to 
be demoralized. There is little co-operation among 
the companies it is said, and rates are unsettled, and 
excess commissions are being paid. Most of the 
blame for this is charged by the older companies upon 
the recent entrants into the line, but these retort that 
some of the veterans are equally responsible for ex- 
cess commissions and cut rates. © 











